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This qualitative study investigated the medium of drawings 
as a methodological technique for visual data analysis. The study explored 
graphical symbols as an additional source for descriptive, interpretive 
inquiry. The design focused on gaining insight into the perceptions of 
adolescents' experiences as expressed by the visual narratives in their 
drawings. Written narratives and participant interviews provided additional 
information. Classroom teachers participated in teacher/researcher 
collaboration. Participants, 58 adolescents from two middle schools with 
contrasting socioeconomic and ethnic neighborhood characteristics, 
illustrated responses to four topics: self perception, personal achievement, 
inspiring teachers, and ideal future environments. Following content analytic 
procedures, the drawings were coded systematically and themes were inferred. 
Findings revealed that drawings are useful as a singular source of 
interpretive inquiry when symbols are descriptive and explanatory . When more 
than one drawing by an individual is examined, relationships between symbols 
can be interpreted to give a more complete picture of the individual ' s 
perceptions. When interpreting beyond what is visible and descriptive, other 
methodological techniques, such as narratives and interviews, are necessary 
to clarify ambiguous and vague symbols. Drawings are traditionally used in 
elementary schools to enhance conceptual understanding. This study showed 
that strategies for middle school instruction can be augmented with drawings 
as a technique to display understanding of learner knowledge. Further, as a 
tool for research in education, drawings can be used to gain insight into 
teacher instructional practices, learning environments, and the quality of 
teacher/ student rapport. Contains 8 figures and extensive illustrations. 
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ABSTRACT 
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This qualitative study investigated the medium of drawings as a 
methodological technique for visual data analysis. Other studies in visual 
research have recognized documentary film and photography as tools for 
analysis. This study explored graphical symbols as an additional source for 
descriptive, interpretative inquiry. The design focused on gaining insight into the 
perceptions of adolescents’ experiences as expressed by the visual narratives in 
their drawings. Written narratives and participant interviews provided additional 
information. Classroom teachers participated in teacher/researcher collaboration. 
Fifty-eight adolescents from two middle schools with contrasting socioeconomic 
and ethnic neighborhood characteristics illustrated responses to four topics, self- 
perception, personal achievement, inspiring teachers, and ideal future 
environments. Following content analytic procedures, the drawings were 
systematically coded and themes were inferred. 

Findings revealed that drawings are useful as a singular source of 
interpretive inquiry when symbols are descriptive and explanatory. When more 
than one drawing by an individual person is examined, relationships between 
symbols can be interpreted to give a more complete picture of the individual’s 
perceptions. When interpreting beyond what is visible and descriptive, other 
methodological techniques, such as written narratives and interviews, are 
necessary to clarify ambiguous and vague symbols, and to maintain the integrity 
of the stories told. 

Drawings are multifunctional. They can be used as a strategy to translate 
visual thinking into verbal expression, significant for individuals who have difficulty 
with written or oral language skills. They are also useful as an interviewing 
technique for individuals who prefer an advanced organizer to guide their 
responses. Drawings are traditionally used in elementary schools to enhance 
conceptual understanding. This study showed that strategies for middle school 
instruction can be augments with drawings as a technique to display 
understanding of learner knowledge. Further, as a tool for research in education, 
drawings can be used to gain insight into teacher instructional practices, learning 
environments and the quality of teacher/student rapport. 
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Adolescents’ Drawings: A View Of Their Worlds 

(Summary Report ’) 

Chapter 1 
Introduction 



Background 

For at least thirty thousand years, drawings have existed as artifacts of 
culture (Bronowski, 1973; Franck, 1993). And throughout history, drawings have 
been rendered to record human thoughts, ideas, and emotions. With the 
development of the fine arts as a genre for artistic expression, drawings were 
permanently installed as an art form. 

A diverse range of examples illustrate this function. Artists such as 
Michaelangelo, Raphael, da Vinci, Degas and Picasso revealed new visions of 
human form with their pencil renderings. Poster artists such as Aubrey 
Beardsley, Erte, and Alphonza Muncha of the Art Nouveau period heightened our 
awareness of the decorative quality of curvilinear lines and forms. Writers such 
as D. H. Lawrence, Henry Miller, and Sylvia Plath blended their passions for 
writing with drawings to ‘make transparent’ the emotions and thoughts they 
described in their literary works. Collaborations between writers and visual 
artists, such as e.e.cummings and Marc Chagall, Gertrude Stein and Clement 
Hurd, have created new forms of visual/verbal literacy in the book arts. The line 
drawings of James Thurber, Ralph Steadman, Saul Steinberg, and William Steig 
follow the lead of 18th century cartoonists to express the human condition 
through social-political satire. The early cartoon drawings of Walt Disney drove 
the developments in film animation. Contemporary rock musicians--John Lenon, 
Carly Simon, and Mickey Hart-mimicking the work of great classical composers 
such as Stravinsky, have used the visual rhythms of line drawings to synchronize 
and explore the rhythms of their sounds. Within the discipline of architecture, 
architects such as Frank Lloyd Wright, Frank Gehry, Michael Graves, and 
LeCorbusier, have created finely rendered drawings based on the forms and 
structure of building, developing an art form for architectural expression. Within 
the performance arts areas of theatre design, choreography, and costume design, 
drawings have been used as the tool for conjuring the gestalt experience of a 
work of art. And the cultural impact of graffiti, tattoo art and pop culture icons has 
influenced the ways in which humans experience the display of public art. 

Chicano Muralists, Low Rider Artists, and comic art heroes such as Roy 
Lichenstein and R. Crumb have raised the quality of comic book art to a 
recognized genre in the graphic arts. 

Further, as an artifact of the material culture of childhood, drawings have 
been described as children’s’ explorations within their own worlds to give 



1 Chapters land 2 are in the original form. Chapters 3, 4, and 5 have been edited. Colored drawings are not included. 
The Addendum does not appear in the dissertation. 
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expression to their developing knowledge about self and others. Psychologists 
such as Robert Coles, Howard Gardner, Rhoda Kellogg, and Jean Piaget have 
enriched our understanding of childhood experience through their investigations 
of children’s drawings. Most importantly these drawings have broadened early 
childhood educators’ appreciation for scribbles which are now valued and 
recognized as important ‘marks on paper’. 

Within the discipline of psychiatry, drawings have been used as 
measurement tools for understanding emotional states of mind and for gaining 
insight into behavioral maladies. Insights gained have advanced our knowledge 
about emotional and mental disorders as well as diagnoses for treatment. 

In each of these areas, drawings have matured into a functional and 
aesthetic tradition. However, 20th century advancements in technology have 
generated the recovery of graphical symbols as primary vehicles for 
communication. This has emerged as an on-going global process. Technological 
images in the forms of holograms, digitized graphics, computer animation, virtual 
reality constructions have altered the ways in which humans perceive, 
experience, and interpret their realities. 



The Research Question 

An Investigation of visual phenomena. 

The purpose of this qualitative study was to investigate the medium of 
drawings as a methodological technique for visual data analysis. The design of 
the study was focused on interpreting the perceptions of adolescents’ worlds as 
expressed by the visual narratives in their drawings. I examined drawings as a 
rich source of narrative interpretive description. This required a view of drawings 
that paid attention to the essential nature of graphical symbols.. I likened 
drawings to allegories, representing “simultaneously the individual, social, 
cultural, and personally historical” (Croquet and Crouter, 1995, p. 262). 

This study looked at adolescent life “with the kinds of lenses that critics 
apply to works of art--to movies, to dance, to the theater,” (Eisner, 1991, p.90). 
My goal was to display and analyze the phenomena with a richness made 
possible by the nuances of detail. From this perspective, I posed and 
investigated the following research questions: 

1 . What can drawings contribute to research in visual data analysis? What are 
the strengths and weaknesses of this method? 

2. Can researchers use the content of adolescents’ drawings to gain insight into 
adolescents’ experiences? 

The generation of these questions has been influenced by an investigative 
bias. My personal knowledge of the visual arts as well as my professional 
experience has shaped the character of this study. 
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Impact of Resftarr her’s Knnwlad^ a 

It is impossible to talk of the nature of reality with any 
sense of certainty because we can never know reality 
independent of the cognitive structures that influence 
our perceptions. (Donmoyer, 1990, p. 181) 

1 „ r ^ n !!!r" 1any P® opte whose knowledge is acquired through verbal symbols 
grounded in a nch history and experience with graphical symbols My 

ima^s^h °h h" S sub - iect has been or 3anized by extensive study of pictorial 
images which has permitted me to assemble visual narratives for iriterore nn 
reality. My perceptions of the world have also been iXen^Tv my teamZ 
style and augmented by my training and experience as art^fart eZcito and 

2 ^ UCat L 0n t6 f ° her * a formar architect, my persons of SStaf 
^ b °' s ha '' e be ®n highly refined by training in visual/spatial thinking 9 This 

tt" a r has ? een formative t0 the direction of the study As teacher of 
non verbal rnmm amer 't ^ US6d drawings as an instructional tool for 
19^2 n a LZ7' ^ ,on - dl f r dered. and emotionally different learners (Coles 
1992, Dalke, 1984). Their preferred learning style- visual/spatial- and thi^ ’ 

narind th ff B quest,ons ' 1 'dentified adolescence as the developmental 

pereon S i PhySiCa ' !f 0V '' ,h a " d cha " 9e “"P^itth mofonal °mma”urity SSUeS 
experience throughdrawffgs is also'd^enby my mlst^t oHteadi^nt ' 

Significanna 
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reactions to adolescents' experiencss* ° ] 9 ® 5; y Veissbourd . 1996). Experts' 
and theoretical notions that Eifl^f ^ 9ed ln assum P<i°ns, speculations 
individual voice reared W core r! redu °! ,he P®" 50 " 3 ' exP^sion of 
a critical stag?inTheTu™n Th0mas ' 1995 >- grazed as 

adolescents reflects a setclf SI f? d ® velo P men t cycle, the culture of 

camouflaged in the numerical indires^ hatd d^ta (Ed^ S im^Th* 
elements (DetWM 04 M 974 ? nd , e *P e "e"ce as interwoven 

~iSKtSESJ'-«»C£* 

research that haTfooj^^ f®' Supported *V case study 
personal and uni q u“vrev^mt(Barone Snf'" inSi9 1*L nto ,he *•«** 
Donmoyer, 1995; Strong & rS!sS? l990: Donmo ^ r & 
the visual expression of personal voire tk stu dy'nvestigated drawings as 
drawings can contribute to he relr? , 8 r ? search als0 examined what 
Research in ttevisua^artt and of 1 teCh "' ques ** Werpretive inquiry, 

documentary film as reliable strategies pho, °9 ra P h y and 

1991: Grady, 1991; Mead and I S *££ C °" eC "° n (Cri,icos and Qui "' a ". 



Chapter 2 
Literature Review 



Gr aphic Expression a s an Alternative Fnrr^ Qf Knnwin, 

Goodnow, 1977; Gruberand Voneche 1977- kikSTiolSi l 987, Gardner - 1980 -‘ 
Schaefer-Simmerin 1970V to oo!l.’ W77 ' Ke,, ° 99 - 1969; Linstrom, 1970- 

mind (Kellogg, 1969; Kellogg and 0 , DL V 'l967' m iV?n eS t With amotional st ates of 
and Lepine, 1995)- to identify traits of art c r~ 7 ’J^i nst0n ’ Kenyon - Stewardson 
1989; Torrance, 1986, ^ ( Ca ™». IW* Clark, 

meaning making (Beyer and Nodine I985-’ Britt?’ * iS!?? 8 * 18 cultural Patterns of 
and Wilson, 1987); 1985; Wilson - ' 985 ; Wilson 

symbolic play experience (Lowenfpir? 1Q oc n D ° f Vlsua symbols Wlth a form of 
disortters Odrehu P p, 1976^^^ h 
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f0reXpreSS '°" < Co ™^, ,996; OThearling 

Drawingsh C a h °i°be?n used^nnn ^ C ° ntent analysis t0 analy “ drawings. 
MmZnnc^K used f s non verbal communication tools to provide 

background (Berelson .^971 socio " econ omic 

^'psychotherapy 8 Harrisol^tanal^e^c^^^^ 

ssssS^SSSS!-/*"' 

children’s drawings. y (1966) t0 ,dent,fy soc,al values in 

has Gardner ' 1983: '980) 

significant in the fife oHhech M mmoffl' P f Coles ar9ues that "What » 

paintings that child makes mnrp cn across a 9 a,n and again in the drawings or 
much 5 what ,he 0386 ^ 

drawing He suggest instead that a9a ' nSt ' h ' S natUral proc " vi,y in 

a child’s graphic activity is a specialized medium of 
communication with its own characteristics and laws 
it is not determined by canons of objective visual 

* but by , the pressure of inner subjective feeling 
or sensation, (p. 135) y 



Sion“^^ 

199 h 2: Goodma h. '9 a " a :Gr^ne, 1990, 
describes theTCtema^thoi^^andHd^'^aSSfii tte^draw^smii^asThe 
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^al?mages 0f CU " Ura ' and S0Cial knowted9a within the narrative of 

graphi^rs V ;S'b“Zv C ^Sa^ e ° n ^ diSCUSSion ° f tha re “very of 
ubiquitous presence*^ has focused •» 

S^n U g^gg^ W ^^g^^°^ f ^^ J °^' son ’ l99 ^^ l - t u^an^^ n Pos^an i gg 2 

their wohT VieWPOin,S ' Va,U6S ' and wa^n^'ictri^Xx^' 

has be^e^a^e^&o^^^ 968 ' ^ session 
“Visual education todav is too nftpn ^ 9 ? d ma J k,ng meanin 9 of our worlds. 

greater part takes plac£ outekfe the affair of whfch the 

Since schoolinq is a Dlar^ lhol VnH t ? (Morgan and Welton, 1986, p 3) 
research hTst^ur aCqUire Ski " s ,0 sha P ® ** 

In the last several decades researchers have fr^ S 3 “ mp ° nent of W» curriculum, 
tools for literacy ? e use of drawi "9s as 

symbol systems (Dyson 1989- Ernst 199 ^ hL ? IO ot h ' P between visual/verbal 

Drawing is not just for children who can't write fluently 
SSS?, diC,UreS . iSl n0,jus *' pat' tfrehearaalT* 
busii^ss nf ^I! 9es * any a9e are part of the serious 
mmm^fn f . makmg meaning-partners with words for 
communicating our inner designs. (Hubbard, 1989, 

am convinced of the paraHel^ fc T the V ! Sual de P enden ce of writing. “| 

teaching them TSTtiZZ? ^1° draw and 

see and to interpret data comes fmm the „ A)e l andro asserts that the ability to 
world and the page ° m ,he canvas as well as the symbols from the 

transm^tion^S and verbal symbols lies in the model of 

and recasting it in another system system 

recasting meaninas in a vkifai m^n;, . S „ nce P tual model maintains that 

and the achievement of insights as a resu^ W f h^ 6 generation of new meanings 
argues that transmediation offers learnt* f sb,ft,ng med,a °yson (1988, 1989) 
as vehicles for building and sharinq meaninas °F 3nt scaffolding devices as well 
potential to broaden expertise in dPQrrint 9 ♦ F ° r research - the model offers the 
perspectives of reahtfes descr >Pfve interpretation across multiple 

encourage writing, reading , P oral^ expresSon 0 and a 3 " ,nstructional stra tegy to 
knowledge (Dalke, 1984; Dyson 1988 Eisner 1 976 S i udent ac P uired 
Goldberg, 1992; Gross, 1983- Harste et al igaft 97 ^^ ' I 9 ,? 4 ’ Gardner - 1983 -' 
Williams, 1977). More recently, 
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w-xssgE.'sr 

forms of knowing such as Dhotoaranh*^ U ?® S focus,n 9 on non-discursive 
investigative strategies The ouroose of thi* 3nd drawin 9s as independent 

to vivify the description and interoretationnf n?^ 18 n * 0t t0 provide evidence nor 
enrich and deepen our undeS taxt (Gould ' 1981 )> but to 

cultural life. The intent is to focus orfthpS! f Ure through an 'mmediate vision of 
(Ball and Sm,<h,1992; ^ ,00lS 

into children* r ^s!onsSlhel^i?wrtds aS in^V 0 th Pra ^ eCti0n-to 9ai " insi 9« 
images of the class^m M^ ,he work ° f G^els (1974) on 

Barbour (1974) on ffiSSTSSS 

conceptions of learning environments. V 1 993 ' 1 " 3b) on stud ents’ 

Goodnow presents children^dra^ngs aT^ew^av? d f r3Win9s has dev eloped. 
understanding, new wavs of verifvin nan* ♦ ^ ways , of see,n 9. new ways of 

the ™ e r^^r P «^ rS s ' a ^ n9 ^SKwed 
voice (Garcia, 4ore*Rc!dr^^ 

research of Ball and Smith M 992^ r«ihp27f^% ~ Greene - 199 °)- The 

Hubbard (1989), and Wilson and Wtoon MKmtafSSI?* a H n l S,aples ( 1994 ). 
celebrating chMrerVs drawings as a pathway to undemSg by 

provided a means fb r other d (? y G t ardner (198 °) on multiple intelligences has 

articulate their understanding of su Wect maltor-^nrtl 1 '" 9 "'? help studen,s 

depth' (p. 73). Armstrong refers tol^im s Mgam^^T an ,' dea in 9rea,er 
between visual thinkina anri oranh;^ « m S V 980 ^ work on the relationship 
avoid the language rut that hniri« fh- ® xpr ® sslon “Visual thinkers can largely 
mental operations” (p 130) Additional!!/ 9 " ° 3 fiX ® d viewpo ' nt and a limited set of 
viewpoint a single Z o,^'! ZT * 68 3 

visual thinking and graphic ex D re<;^nn fJ X™ (p ‘ 132) ,_. The overlap between 
construction of ideas as a result of eynariln d 9raph,c ,deati on, or the 
the embodiment of visual thought. P 068 m visual thinking. Drawings are 

adolescents develop gives°Led°e C n k ^to th^inteJ ^ contexts in which 
home and community credence to the interrelationship between school, 



Key contexts such as the family, school, peer group, 
and local neighborhood help shape the actual (and 
perceived) opportunities available to developing 
adolescents, as well as the risks to which they are 
exposed. These settings are embedded, in turn, in 
broad, social, cultural, and historical contexts that 
shape, in part, the resources and opportunities 
available in those more proximal settings, (p. 6) 

These researchers further assert that the “characteristics of the person, the 
resources and opportunities in the social environment, and the patterns of 
interaction that develop between person and context over time" (p. 9) define and 
constrain adolescents’ view of their developing realities. Drawings, therefore, can 
be examined as relevant experiences of adolescent development (Phelan, 
Davidson, and Cao, 1991). Ultimately these experiences, or depiction of social 
scenes, are representations of acquired learning. 

Learning is as much about the acquisition of 
knowledge as it is about the production of social 
practices which provide students with a sense of 
identity, self-worth, value, and place. (Bassey 
1996, p. 42) 

The importance of examining the nature of the interdependence between 
adolescent behaviors and environments in which they explore “Who am I?” 

(Walsh, 1990; Weissbourd, 1996), is fundamental to the issues investigated in this 
study. 

The paucity of research on drawings as vehicles to gain insight into school 
culture has drawn the attention of Boston College’s Center for the Study of 
Testing, Evaluation, and Educational Policy, which is immersed in a high profile 
public school reform initiative. The study utilizes drawings, among other 
exercises, to get at the organization of classroom life from the perspective of 
students by asking the question, “Think about the teachers and the kinds of 
things you do in your classrooms... Draw a picture of one of your teachers working 
in his or her classroom” (Olson, 1995, p. 18). The aims of this research include 
giving schools powerful tools to evaluate themselves. The article claims that prior 
research using this method has not been attempted or published in the research 
literature. Research by Gamradt and Staples (1995) contradicts this claim and 
presents evidence for a growing body of literature in this field of inquiry. 

Emerging theories of learning such as those suggested by multiple 
intelligences (Armstrong, 1994; Gardner, 1983, Kantner, 1993), brain-based 
learning (Caine and Caine, 1995; Sylwester, 1993/94, 1995), and learning 
modalities (Guild, 1994; Hall, 1976, 1989) account for a particular style of learning 
which may be at odds with teacher instructional style (that is, modes of presenting 
information), resulting in a communication gap between teacher expectation and 
student response. 
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Learning style is that consistent pattern of behavior 
and performance by which an individual approaches 
educational experiences. It is the composite of 
characteristic cognitive, affective, and physiological 
behaviors that serve as relatively stable indicators of 
how a learner perceives, interacts with, responds to 
the learning environment. It is formed in the deep 
structure of neural organization and personality that 
molds and is molded by human development and the 
cultural experiences of home, school, and society 
(Bennett, 1986, p. 140) y 



This notion of learning style gives attention to the potential value of drawinas to 

6mbe ? ded <^n B ive e s,™«rXe 

’ 1976, 1989) ' Swings, for those predisposed to this medium of 

freely exDress^^th 1126 ’^ 30 ^ 3nd 9 ' ve meaning to conceptual knowledge 

1984) ° f representa t'°n (Colbert. 1990; Collins and 

Children’s voices have been captured in studies that oraanize their 
viewpoints in oral narratives and written prose (Dyson, 1989 Lincoln 1995 

f^T 9 L?' lver and Robins - 1995; Wasserstein, 1995). ^e^nSexpressed bv 
these children in pictonal form remain unexplored due to limited understandino of 

lack °! valU1 " 9 drawin9s for 

a ues, beliefs, and perceptions of realities, and a paucity of research about the 

l979Tnidh hl d To n oo S ?? n t0 drawings (Broudy, 1987; Colbert, 1990; Edwards 
dber ?’ " 2; Grady ’ 1991; Hubbard - 1989) This gap in the body of ’ 
culture P S 3 ^ t0 eXp, ° re draw,n 9 s to further understand adolescent 



Theory 



to ,heore,ical notlons guide the inquiry: symbolic interactionism seeks 

to describe the meanings in the graphical symbols; the zone of proximal 

® sta blishes a viewpoint for understanding the influences of peers 
and adults to the development of built realities; and multiple intelligences offers 

%^*™£%r*** of iint^r 

• this study, I have restricted my view of culture to “a svstem of 

s ^r 9fUlSymb ° IS ' ( ? Pradley . 1979 ' p V Drawings are viSa^me 

symbolic expression of adolescents’ views. This offers the opportunitv to 

s H ymb0,lc 'ctoractionism as the theoretical base for this inquiry. This 
search tradition seeks to explain the meanings and interactions expressed in 

^ onThr^™ 6 ’' l969; D6n2in 1989 > E">Phasis 

!h^ !h b ™ th me ? ings assigned to that behavior. Three major premises of 

this theory are significant to this investigation (Blumer, 1969): 
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thin9S °" ' he b3SiS ° f ' he m6anin9S *" t ,he ' hin9S 

Uiatone has * 30862 ° U ' ° f ,ha social 

bv thP nTfnnT bandled in ; and modified through, an interpretive process used 
by the person dealing with the things he encounters" (ibid., p.2). 

inHiv/iH,!Ti PllCa + Il 0r !t regard ! ng the interr elationship between behaviors of 

'? SOdal 00016x1 of u P brin 9 in 9 and learning are found 
, n yQOtsky s theoretical ideas about the zone of proximal development 

(Davydov ! 995 ). In essence, Vygotsky asserts that the independent ways in 
H 1 acJ olescents reach their potential level of development is “determined under 
aduU guidance or in collaboration with more capable peers” (Vygotysky 1978 
P h 88). This theory presupposes that “human learning is of sodffire i^which 
children grow into the intellectual life of those around them” (Ibid p 88) 
o _ Tbe Personal knowledge that children acquire is mediated through the 
senses (Arnheim, 1969). Guided by Polyani’s (1958) concept of personal 
knowledge as formed of experience- “man knows more than he can tell ” this 

SetpTnp V ' SU f symbols as an ex Pression of an individual’s knowledge to 
eate a personal vision of his/her thoughts and ideas. Gardner’s theory of 

multiple intelligences (1983) draws attention to the many ways that the sensory 

phh thp S °^ rat K? t0 d ? Ve '° P 3 COgnitive structure of knowledge of self othvs 
and IrhiPvp r NOt V d ? th6S6 ,ntelli 9 ences require opportunities to operate 
foundpfinn^ T? 6Ve S ’ but the inte r-intrapersonal intelligences are 

5“ tVp L U ? andin9 0f a private self and a self wh0 communicates 
“ 6rs - T he P er ceptions assembled by these inter/intra personal cognitive 
schema are the areas that this research seeks to describe. 



Chapter 3 

Design and Methodology 



The Design of the Study 
The Settings 

cit* f I?? middle sch00ls in th e Albuquerque Public Schools District were the 
sites for the investigation. The goal for conducting research at two sites in 

wh^pT 00018 W3S t0 maXimi2e th6 P0t6ntial t0 0011601 a sam P' e of 

students whose experiences were drawn from a broad range of social contexts 
. 6 Pyrenees in social contexts shaped the kinds of inferences I could make 
1976) ^ P6rcept,ons of the adoles cent population (Sanders, Murph, and Eng, 
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The Participants 

. Fi y- S 'x ? th and 8th grade students participated in this study. Of the 34 

afftld^nS H° Uth H !' 9htS ' 7 were from an arts elective class, 3 were from a 
8? ® d soc ' al s ? ud '® s - and 24 were from a general education language arts and 

la™!flno b rf Ck ’ H t . N ° rth He,ghts> 22 Participants were from a general education 
language arts and literature block. The students ranged in age from 11-14. 

Teacher Collaborators 

rnnHitinnc S t h r0 t 0 a m + teaChe ? 3Cted 38 the key **M*nton for this study. The 

^ at deterr ™ ned my selection of the teachers included observation of 
instructional approaches in the classroom; a shared teacher/researcher 
philosophy; and commitment to the research. Several factors determined teacher 
SSSfT" ' he,r " upport <*«* resear ch; their investment in exp^inTthev 
o 3 ran9 ® ° f leam,ng experiences; and their willingness to view 
thPA.hnn 3 D Kr at l a,n,n9 00m P etenci88 in core curriculum objectives set by 

the Albuquerque Public Schools District. y 

nf thi« ' v,awe ^ the teachers’ rapport with their students as critical to the outcome 
Specifically, the classroom tone they established with their students 
was strategic to gaming meaningful responses. I regarded their expressed 
^thus,asm towards the project as the incentive for the studems sub2^ent 
participation and continued involvement in the study. M 

Drawing Procedure 

participants responded to four drawing tasks. Two of these tasks focused 
on the behavioral traits of inter/intra-personal intelligences particufar to the 
development of self dunng adolescence (Gardner, 1983): self-perception 
(Heyman, 1990, Kahne 1996; O’Thearling and Bickley-Green 1996V and 

tNrd BVe H ment (Dewey ' 1974 • Olshansky, 1994; Wasserstein’ 1995). The 

third task focused on inspirational teachers-role models who inspire adolescents 
to learn (Bassey, 1996; Covington, 1996; Collopy & Green 1995 P Dahl 1995 

Gfnsbe% a i99 H 5) tC T h : 9 f 89 rt f ( eene ' l? 6 ' ' 

ft . ?.rp hL? " 5 - ‘ Th fourth topic addressed adolescents' perceptions of their 

1991 fossil? 1601 10 d,scover unded y'ng values and beliefs (Phelan et al 
1991, Roe, 1983, Strong etal, 1995; Walsh, 1990; Weissbourd 1996) 

3 wu °! ,ntroducin g the project to the students (and to encourage their 

KwinJ'tpsk tb n te3Cher conducted a warm-up exercise which consistedof the 
following task, Draw a picture of yourself when you wake up in the morning ” 

Th |S exercise introduced the participants to the format of the drawing sheefwhich 
was divided into three areas for narrative description: the pcture ^ 
wntten comments. It also provided the participants with a preview of the 
expectations for the subsequent drawing tasks. 

davs Tho«»S«° f ,he ' draw jngs occurred in the classroom on four consecutive 
mlnLl r fs ? described in Figure 1 . I estimated a time period of 20 
incite Jnrt the completion of each drawing task. I gave each class colored 
pencils and markers, but students’ use of these items was optional Fifty-six sets 
of drawings were produced M y ets 
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